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Ts the e Right Honourable 


the LoxD CHANCELLOR. 
Mr. Lonp, 


GINCE your Lordſhip, from. 
being a Son of the Church, 


may now not | improperly be ſaid 
to have become a F ather 10 it, 
n through your attention to it's 
4 intereſts; 35 the Author chou ght 


he could not find a properer 


rei Patron 
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Patron, and certainly not a more 


honourable one, for the follow- 


ing Argument, than by requeſt- 


ing Permiſſion to ſubſcribe him- 


ſelf = \P 66 


With the pr ofoundeſt reſpect, | 


My Los, 


Your Lordſhip's 
moſt obedient, 


and moſt humble Servant, 


Ming, Rutland, 5 


March 55 1788. 


BarTisT NOEL TURNER. 
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XyHEN an individual finds himlelf par- 


VV ticularly called upon, from ſome acci- 


dental circumſtances of his ſituation, to bring 
forward an important queſtion in which the 


4 rights of thouſands may be involved; and 
which yet may lie ſo far out of the line of his 


purſuits, that he may juſtly fear his ability to 
do it juſtice, his feelings will be by no means 
enviable. There is however a charm, not to 
ſay a pride, in the bare ſuppoſition of being 
able to do good, which, eſpecially if it coin- 
cides with the private duty of a parent, may 
well be conceived to overcome confiderable 


ſcruples. Thus ſtrengthened and encour- 
aged, though without any pretenſions to 


B | profeſſional 


— 
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„ 
profeſſional knowledge either in law or agri- 
culture, I ſhall venture to ſtate and conſider 
a matter of great importance which ffay 
ſeem ſomewhat connected with them both, 
but which, it is hoped, will be found capa- 
ble of a ſufficient diſcuſſion by reaſon alone. 
If I ſhould appear to have been ſometimes 
moreprolix and particular than was neceſſary, 
I can only ſay that this was meant to meet, 
and provide againſt, the poſſibility of any 
preconceptions which might operate on the 
unfavourable ſide of the queflion, previous 
to it's being thoroughly canvaſſed. Tmpreſ- 
ſed with the fulleſt conviction of the rectitude 
as well as importance bf what wiſh to offctz 
E humbly preſume to requeſt a ſuſpenſion 6f 
judgment until the whole of what is here 
offered ſhall have been properly conſidered; 
after which I ſhall be happy to conſider any 
objection, if ſuch ſhould: occur, or to retract 
any error, if ſuch ſhould be detected. 1 
ſhall now proceed to the argument itſelf, 
which I beg permiſſion. to addreſs to your 
tordſhips, as coming more particularly under 
the cognizance of che conſtitutional guardians 
of the church; and J take the liberty, at the 
ſame time, to ſolicit the attention and ſup- 
port of my brethren the parochial clergy, 
— it _ appear to turn on a queſtion in 
which 


E a 
which the intereſts of. many of chem are 
As ei e e eee 


Your lordſhips, as 8 of the 8 
in in general, the future as well as the preſent, 
haye wiſely and properly adopted every 
meaſure; that could tend to ſecure and perpe- 
tuate the rights of- poſterity - — with a patri- 
archal care you have watched over the inter- 
eſts of all ſucceeding generations of your 
family; and ſeem indeed very juſtly to have 
conceived yourſelves more peculiarly obliged 
to protect thoſe who cannot yet ſpeak for 
themſelves. But if there are points on which 
the preſent generation, though it _ juſtly 
might, yet by ſome accident or other has not 
yet ſpoken for itſelf, it is thus far on a par 
with thoſe who cannot. What I mean to 
infer is, that though nothing could be more 
nefarious than to ſacrifice the future rights of 
the church to the emolument of it's preſent 
members, yet, on the other hand, could a 
circumftance be pointed out in which the 
emoluments of the preſent age appear to be 
lacrificed to poſterity, it would be difficult 
to diſcover that this were at all leſs wrong. 
Fhis laſt caſe, being novel, (at leaſt not pub- 
liely remarked,) and therefore leſs ſuſpected, 
will be leſs likely to be guarded againſt, and 
inen . yet 
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yet it equally claims the care and i intervention 


of your lordſhips, who are certainly as truly 
guardians of the preſent as of future gener\- 

tions. Let us wiſh and endeavour that to 
each of theſe it's own © bread ”” may be dealt 


out © day by day, or as equably, if poſſible, 


as the lapſe of time itfelf--- and on this prin- 


ciple the following Appeal is founded. 


The ſubject to which I beg leave to Glicic 
the attention of your lordſhips, and the clergy 
in general, is the preſent mode of improving 
church eſtates in caſes of encloſure --- but 


here it will be neceſſary to premile, that the 


following argument has nothing to do with 
the general queſtion reſpecting the expediency 


of the meaſure itſelf, nor with any private or 


particular circumſtances which may render 


that inexpedient in ſome caſes which might 


otherwiſe not have been ſo. If there have 
been failures of ſucceſs, --- if there have been 
errors in judgment, --- if injuries. and depre- 
dations have been committed through the act- 
ual delinquency of any of the parties concern- 


ed, all theſe are totally beſide the preſent 
queſtion, which aſſumes and preſuppoſes that 


every thing is regular, and free from any par- 


ticular objection, or danger; ſo that the 


enſuing argument takes place only on a ſup- 
poſition 


1 
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poſition that every thing elſe is agreed upon, 
and ſettled for application to parliament ; 


wherefo re I earneſtly requeſt that no extran- 
eous idea may be ſuffered to interfere with 
what is the ſole object of the ſubſequent 
ſtatement, and examination, 


WW be ner mode in caſes of encloſure 
ſeems to be an excellent one. --- Commiſſi- 
oners are appointed, who, after reducing the 
whole landed property in medium, apportion 
it out to every proprietor, in compact 
and convenient allotments, according to 


the reſpective value of their different claims; 


ſo that every one may have the whole of what 
he before poſſeſſed, not actually improved 
in quality, but rather injured for a time, by 
ſuch aſſortment, for. the purpoſe, however, 


and with the hopes of conſiderable improve- 
ment in future. Amongſt the reſt all the 


dues, poſſeſſions, and intereſts whatſoever of 


the incymbent, for the time being, are laid 


together and eſtimated, and a certain propor- 
tion of the whole land is appropriated to him 
as an equivalent, Hence ariſes the right he 


has to his allotment; it is given him as a 


compenſation, or in lieu of the complicated 
claims he before had on the lordſhip; ſo that 


in this is included the whole of the e Property 
of 
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of every kind | which either he or any of his 
predeceſſors either did, or of right could 
have hitherto enjoyed. It ſeems clear then 


that the portion of the common eſtate fo. 
allotted by the commiſſioners for tithes, &c. 


is the true and entire property of the church 


in that living, rendered capable indeed of 
improvement, in the ſame manner as the lay- 
eſtates, but not yet improved --- ſo that in 


this, and this only, all it's rights are compri- 
ſed, and it has no further claims on the pariſh 
or any one elſe. | 


This being granted, the ſtate of the land 
comes next to be conſidered. We now find it 
wild and deſolate --- diſmantled of every con- 
veniency ---and incapable of being put into a 
proper ſtate of culture, until a conſiderable. 
ſum of money is expended in diviſion fences, 


barns, or other accomodations. f Well then 


this My _ expended 1 in F im- 
 provements, 


t The trifling claims of Tarptic: hoes and Eaſter- 
offerings are excepted, and that for a reaſon which, 


if it was worth. while to enquire into it, would be 


end, I believe, to be of no great conſequence. 


+ Such, for inſtance, as ſtack yards, hovels, 


ſheep-pens, ſuppeſing any of theſe ſhould be deemed 
really neceſſary, or ſuch as an intelligent and provi- 


dent layman would chuſe to erect on his own eſtate. 


* F o / / pere — — 1 


| LI 7 1 

5 provernents, the revenue inſtead of ariſing *- 
| from one ſource, now ariſes from t Wo, name 
3 ly, from the portion of land allotted in lieu of. 
3 the Whole former rights of the living, and 
Alo from the intereſt or produce of bean 
beende gen .. 


2 iT illuſtrate this let us 0 Re nature 
3 and effects of eneloſures, or improvements in 
4 general. A nation bounded by the ocean can- 
43 not expand ĩtſelf beyond it's preſcribed limits; 
8 a land-owner may indeed ſometimes gain a 
1 trifle by embank ing againſt the ſea, in which 
a caſe-he, in fact, purchaſes the land ſo gained 
with the money expended: but where it is 
impoſſible to increaſe an eſtate in point of 
1 extent, it may yet be very poſſible to improve 
23 the quality and uſefulneſs of it, which as to in- 
3 creafe of revenue will anſwer the ſame purpoſe, 
> --- and this is the object of encloſures. + 
1 Tbe land's being improved comes to the ſame 
$ thing as it's being extended, and the whole 
1 in effect may be looked upon as the old eſtate, 
: together with anew:one purchaſed and laid to 
it. e owner. If this be the caſe with 


x + It EY hy pet iT that tbe q probakiliey of 
ficcel in the meaſure itſelf i is preſuppoſed, other- 
wiſe we may prefume, the lay proprietors would not 
carry it into execution. 
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Ik 8. J. 
regard to lay eſtates, it muſt be the ſame with 
regard to eccleſiaſtical, which require an e- 


qual ſum to be expended on them fo that 


the application of the ſaid ſum, the produce 
of which remains in fee to all future incum- - 
bents, cannot be regarded in any other light 


than as an additional endowment, or augmen- 


tation of ſuch benefice. Should any one buy 
a piece of ground with the ſame ſum, and an- 


nex it in perpetuity to the church eſtate, the 


acceſſion of property is then obvious, it being 
plainly what the church had no intereſt in an- 
tecedent to ſuch donation. And yet where is 
the eſſential difference between money's be- 
ing expended on an eſtate in perdurable im- 
provements, or laid out in a portion of land 
to be added to that eſtate ? The benefit or 
acquiſition of income is the ſame in both caſes, ; 
and ought to be 3 in the n 9 7 


True it is chat bin can tis more 
praiſe worthy in thoſe who are opulent, or 
without heirs, than the augmentation of 
ſmall livings; yet this in it's own nature 
muſt be voluntary the quality of muni- 
ficence, like that of mercy, is not ſtrain'd 
--- fo that ſhould any perſons, and eſpecially 
ſuch as can ill afford ; it, be ebliged t to become 
benefactors to more conſiderable benefices, 

what 
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"whatſoever, 


19 Þ 


what is this but a kind of Gallic exaction of a 


. 


free gift, not very juſtifiable according to our 


ideas? 


Since then, in conſequence of an enclo- 


ſure, a capital ſum muſt be diſburſed in ſuch 
improvement, or purchaſe, (call it which you 
will,) it is now neceſſary to contraſt the ſitua- 
tion of the clergy and laity in this reſpect. 
The lay-owner, as being tenant in fee, rea- 
dily embraces the above bargain; it is no 
more to him than realizing, or converting a 
part of his perſonal into real eſtate; it is 


acquiring, on advantageous terms, a new 
acceſſion of property, which will deſcend 


regularly to his heirs for eyer, to whom the 
money would otherwiſe have deſcended ; 


_ whereas the clergyman, who is only tenant 
for life, ſinks the property in which his heirs 


have an intereft, for the increaſe of an eſtate 
in which they have none; he is obliged to 
buy in perpetuity, what is only his for a cer- 
tain period ; he ſuffers therefore a defalcation 


of the income of his own children for the 


emolument of ſtrangers: this is ſurely a hard, 
and very extraordinary circumſtance, and not 
to be paralleled, to the beſt of my knowledge 
and belief, in the caſe of placemen, officers in 
the navy or army, or any other annuitants 
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Thus we ſee. that the lay-heir inherits a 


property ariſing from the original land and the 


money expended on it, to both which his title 


is undoubted, and no one can {uffer in the 


ſmalleſt degree by his poſſeſſion.” The ecele- 


ſiaſtical ſucceſſor alſo becomes ſeiſed of a two- 
fold property, to one moiety of which, and 
that by far the greateſt, namely what iſſued 
from the rights and appurtenances of the 


church eſtate: at the time of the diviſion, he 
has as clear and undeniable a title as the lay- 
heir can have; but what title he can boaſt to 
the reſidue, namely to that part of the rent 


which ariſes from the money expended in 


improvement, is not ſo eaſy to be compre- 


hended. It could not accrue to Varg from 
towards it --- nor frown” inheritance, becauſe 
it was not bought by any anceſtor or relation 
of his, or with any money to which he was heir 
--- nor from commutation, becauſe it was not 
given him in lieu of any rights or property 
the living was before poſſeſſed of --- nor by 
Abet, becauſe it was not a voluntary gift or 
bequeſt of any one whatſoever. Has he then 


no title to this part of his income? he has 


indeed a legal title which is irrefragable, and 
that is no leſs than the ſanction of an act of 
parliament; but, though the law through' 


inadyertency 
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inadvertency, or want of proper explanation, 


may, and frequently muſt, eſtabliſh and con- 
firm injuſtice, yet it never can alter it's 
nature or make it ceaſe to be injuſtice; ; and I 
humbly preſume, that nothing in ſuch caſes: 
will be more acceptable to the legiſlature than 


a ſincere and honeſt endeavour to Jet the 


matter in it's true light. 


n an os advantage acerues to 
any one, there muſt neceſſarily be a corre- 
ſpondent loſs or hardſhip ſemewhere, and 
where this falls in the preſent caſe it is not 
difficult to diſcover. If then ſuch a malady 
exiſts, it is a conſiderable ſtep towards relief to 
have pointed out the diagnoſtics, whether we 


can be able to crown our reſearches by diſco- 


vering a ſpecific for it, or not. But this is an 
enquiry which I muſt defer until I have Placed 
the ſubject in a different point of view, in 
order to ſhew the nature and cauſe of a rem 
edy which has been already adminiſtered. 
When money is to be raiſed forthe improv- 
ment even of church land, it is natural and 
eaſy to look for it to the poſſeſſor of that land] 

this ſaves any farther trouble or thought ; t 


tl hope I ſhall be . if I cies here that 


there is in law-givers a kind of laſſitude or averſion from 
® | 


and 
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and beſides he 4 reaps the preſent pro- 


fits, and no one appears to whom the bene- 


fit of the improvement will accrue but him 
ſelf. Hence it has happen'd that the gene- 
ral obligation on the incumbent for the time 
being to ſupply the ſum required, has not been 
called in queſtion. One particular circum- 


ſtance of diſtreſs however has forced itſelf in- 


to notice. The incumbent may probably 


die either immediately, or very ſoon after he 


has expended on the premiſes a capital ſum, 


equal in ſome caſes to two or three year's 


rent, ſo that his mourning family, in addition 
to the recent loſs of their only comfort and 
protector, would be turned out into a dreary ; 


world, abridged as to their little jncome, or 
perhaps loaded with debts for the increaſe of 


another man' 8 eſtate. — This was a caſe too 


trouble which 19555 them in many caſes t to have re- 
courſe to the eat inſtead if the jaſteſ method of rai- 
ſing ſupplies. They will ſeldom look abroad, and wait 


for dilatory returns, while theſe can be had at home; 


hence colonies, or diſtant provinces, will be 1% taxed, 
inſtead of more, on account of their xot being the ſeat 
of empire. Nature has wiſely balanced advantages 
and diſadvantages ; and I believe the whole idea of 
tour conſtitution's being incapable of tranſplantation”? 
is a miſtake (and indeed a very dangerous one) which 
is founded on other miſtakes Eno bl non nunc his 


crue ! 


„ 
cruel and intolerable to be overlooked, it has 
therefore had it's effect, and a n has ac- 
e _ ns 6 8 


3 The ks here alluded to is no other 
than the granting of a power of borrawing the 
neceſſary. ſum. on the premiſes,* to be paid off, in 
the way of inſtalments, & by the holder or hold- 
ers of the ſaid premiſes, within the ſpace of ont 
and twenty years.” This takes off the burthen 


from the fr year, and ciffuſes and ſpreads it 


Over 


„That I might not perplex and incumber the argu- 
ment I have omitted taking notice of the mode of 
« granting a leaſe for twenty one years on condition 
of the tenant's providing the eroſs-fences &c. Here 
the abatement of rent will come to the ſame thing as 


the repayment of the borrowed money during the ſame 


period i in the other caſe, ſo that whatever can be pro- 
ved of the one muſt 1 sppretiend cqually hold good of 
the other. 


$ There i is ; another 3 of diſcharging Ke debt i in- | 
cur'd, and. that i is, by a decreaſing ratio in ſuch a manner 
as that the whole intereſt and a one and twentitth part 
of the principal mull be pay'd off the firſt year, and ſo 
on leſs and leſs in atithmetieal proportion, till towards 
the laſt part of the term it comes to almoſt nothing-/ 
But this I ſtall take no farther. notice of, ſince it is no 
other than a mockery i in the diſguiſe of a favour=--ir is 
a proviſion io nugatory that, 1 think, it would not be 
worth a clergyman's while to accept of it, could any | 


one be found capable of deſiring him, 
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over the firſt one and twenty, by which means 
it will not zeceſſarily fall on one, but poſſibly 


on two or three ſucceeding poſſeſſors, the 


firſt of whom will have the comparative 
ſatisfaction of knowing that, ſhould he die 
within the term, the loſs to his family will be 


alleviated. Should he, on the other hand, 


outlive the one and twenty years, the money 


will then have been all paid off, and as truly 
ſunk, with reſpect to his family, as if he 


had died during the firſt year, without any 
ſuch provifion. He may have had ſome 


tronble, inconveniency, and loſs from the 


mode of raiſing the money, but it does not 
appear that he will have had any relief. The 


above plan then is a peſfible, or contingent 


alleviation, but not a certain, and univerſal 
one it divides and liquidates the grievance, 
while the aggregate, wherever it may fall, 
is not leſſened --- it is competent, in caſe of 
an incumbent's early deceaſe, to remove the 
burthen from his family, and lay it on Jome | 
other; but ſhould he ſurvive, the grievance : 
is ſuffered to accumulate upon him juſt as it 
would originally have done. The reaſon 
why one of theſe caſes has been provided 

againſt, aud the other neglected, feems to be, | 


that a haſty misfortune or oppreſſion, like 


ſudden joy or grief, is more calculated to 


rouſe 


Tx 3 
route the ATention, and make an impreſſion 
on the mind, than thoſe which are . 
or gradual. os 1 


2 


Should an auſwer be given to | the 3 
I apprehend i it would be ſomething 1 to the fol- 


lowing effect. << The clergyman, if he did 
not expect to be benefited by the meaſure, 
might refuſe his conſent; whereas, in fact, 
the advancement of his rent will, it is preſu- 
med, £0 ver the yearly payment by inſtal- 
ments, inſomuch that if he lives, the ſum 
advanced will not only be reimburſed to him, . 
but, in general, he will have a ſurplus even 
during the term of ſuch payment.“ Might 
I be allowed to underſtand the word cover 
in the ſenſe of conceal, I ſhould have no ob- 
jection to the above ſtatement, ſince there is 
indeed a kind of impoſition or flattery in the 


circumſtance which has prevented it's being 
ſeen in it's genuine colours, not only by thoſe 


who would otherwiſe have applied an ade- 
quate remedy, but even by the party affected. 
He calculates, and we will ſuppoſe juſtly, 
that the meaſure will be PERRY to him- 


"If 


RD © Should : A Sa be e thro the pe-: 


culiar hardſhip of his ſituation, to put a ſtop to an o- 
cherwiſe eligbile act of parliament it is eaſy to conceive 
what the laitv ovght to think of this. 


1 4.3 
ſelf, or. that he ſhall reap a ſmall degree of 
profit: this ſatisfies all parties, and in the 
midſt of the gladneſs it is forgot that he is 
alſo, at his own expence, providing a reſer- 
voir of fupetabundant adyantages which are 


to be ſuffered to flow with an ample ride on 


all his ſucceffors, but of which, / contrary to 
nature and reaſon, he is refuſed his proper 
ſhare. Here it may be urged, that his ex- 


pences in forming this reſervoir 1 are reim- 
burſed --- but whence ariſes this reimburſe- 


ment ? not from that part of his income, 


accruing, as we have ſeen, from the adjuncts 


purchaſed with his money, becauſe this can 
only diſcharge the intereſt during his life, 


without the leaſt idea of paying off the prin- 
cipal nor from the greater uſefulneſs of the 


eſtate from it's improved ſituation, &c. be- 
cauſe if he has a right to the land, independ- 


ently of the laying out of ſuch money, he 


has a right to all it 8 inherent qualities --- {0 
that in ſhort if the expence is reimburſed from 
both, or either of theſe ſources, it is reim- 


Eurſed | 


+ When a reſervoir is to be formed it muſt naturally 
rob ſome current for a time, and impoveriſh ſome field 
thro? which it ſhould have flow'd. But when the time 
required is 21 years, and the owner of that field only 


tenant for life, I forbear ſaying what muſt be his feel- 
ings on the occaſion. 


1.4 £8 
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Jurſed with his own money. But ſtill I may 
be told that this is a real reimburſement, be- 
cauſe, whatever right he might have had, he 
could not in fact have reaped any.advantages 
without ſuch expenditure. This again is a 
fallacy; it proves indeed that the money of 
ſome one ruſt be expended, (which ſome one 


_ ought to receive intereſt for it in perpetu- 


71y, and not pro tempore only) but it by no 
means proves that the identical money which 


was the incumbent's property, and no other, 


would anſwer the purpoſe --- it is true that 
without this he could not have reaped the 
advantage --- no more could his ſucceſſors ; 
why then are not they to bear their ſhare of 


the burden, ſince they have their ſhare of the 


profit? Let money be raiſed and applied by 
all means, only, if poſſible, let it be raiſed 
equitably, and not injuriouſly. 


After all, what 1s the proper meaning of 


Ahe word reimburſe ? * It implies that the 


money has been previouſly diſburſed by the 


| par 5 or placed out by him in ſome project, 


or ſcheme of traffick, or act of friendſhip, 
&c, and that afterwards it has been returned 


to him by repayment, or by a profit ſuffici- 


From re, in, and burſe, a French word, ſignify- 
ing a pulſe, 
B ently 


We: EL 

ently ample for that purpoſe. But is this the 
caſe in the preſent inſtance ? To decide this, 
let any one walk over an allotment, improved 
as above, after the incumbent is dead, and 
the term of payment expired, and then let him 
ſee, whether there is not the full value and 
produce of the late owner's money in the poſ- 

ſeſſion of the preſent owner, for which he 
has made no kind of recompence ? Now the 
ſelf-ſame property cannot belong to two dif- 
ferent perſons at one and the ſame time, and 
conſequently, if the preſent owner has it, it 
cannot be reimburſed to the late Owner, or his 
family. | : 


Truth is diviſible in infinitum --- or --- in 
whatever given number of different lights it 
is placed, it may ſtill, on requiſition, with 


eaſe be placed in a freſh one. However, 4 
there is no need, I hope, to dwell any longer 7 
on a demonſtration of the inefficacy of the = 
above remedy to remove the general inequa- "7 
lity complained of. --- I ſhall now make two #| 
obſervations, and then proceed to conſider, 1 


whether any better remedy can be found, or, 
being found, can be adminiſtered with ſafety. 


Firſt, I would obſerve, that, if partiality 
to one fide or voy be unavoidable, though 
there 


— 
there is no reaſon why the expence ſhould 
fall principally on the firſt occupier, yet there 
are ſeveral reaſons why it ſhonld rather, if 
poſſible, fall principally on his ſucceſſors. 
Suppoſing we were to reckon nothing for the 
ſtewardſhip, the care and management that 
he 1s obliged to undertake for the common: 
| intereſt --- a trouble uſually accompanied 
with ſome incidental expences in journies, &c. 
which ought to be rewarded with ſomething 
better than fines and forfeitures --- Setting 
aſide this, let. it be conſidered that the good 
effects of the improvement will not, like the 
repayment of the money, take place immedt- 
ately --- his land will remain for ſome time in 
a deſolated condition --- the waſte committed 
by dividing, and fencing, and the probable 
neceſſity of fallowing for the firſt ſeaſon, will 
occaſion a diminution of his rent, and per- 
haps a total loſs of it for a quarter or half a 
year add to this that expences generally 
- outrun calculation; that where the care and 
alarm is only leſt he ſhould borrow too much, 
he may probably borrow too little; or, if 
not, that improvements are naturally pro- 
greſſive, and freſh circumſtances will from 
time to time preſent themſelves, which muſt 
require more expence than was at firſt provi- 
ded for --- laſtly, it ſhould not be forgot that 
all 


[ 
[ 
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all this comes upon the incumbent when he is 
probably at an advanced age, and after he has 


held the property in it's moſt diſadvantageous 
ſtate, and has loſt, perhaps, much of his dues 
thro' the aukwardneſs, and perplexity of his 
tenure. Such, in addition to the grand hardſhip 
above commented on, is the fituation of the 


holder of a living at the time of it's encloſure 


--- Whereas the favoured (though unknown) 
ſucceſſor finds the land in a high degree of 
improvement and cultivation, and therefore 
raiſeable to it's utmoſt value; and if, per- 
chance, his predeceſſor, (like myſelf) ſhall 
have, over and above, expended in rebuild- 
ing the houſe, &c. as much as would have 


purchaſed the next preſentation, he might then 
indeed be ſaid to come in for © houſes which 


he builded nor, wells digged which he digged 
not, and vineyards and olive trees which he 


planted not.” --- But, to confine myſelf to 


common caſes only, this is a ſubject which 


is ſurely worthy of the higheſt attention from 


your lordſhips, and my reverend brethren ; 
and it is in this ſenſe that I wiſh my motto to 
be underſtood --- Quam inique comparatum 
eſt ! — how hard it is, that they who have 
by far the ſmalleſt intereſt in an eſtate, ſhould 
be taxed ſo much heavier on it's account, 


than 


md . " x E 
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than they who have the greateſt !* 


Secondly ; I beg leave to correct an expreſ- 
ſion I made uſe of at the beginning of this Ap- 
peal, which was, that © the preſent age was 
hereby ſacrificed to poſterity '' --- whereas it 
might more properly be ſtated, that poſterity 
is ſacrificed to poſterity --- the poſterity of 
one family, to that of many others --- and let 
it be particularly noted, that the greivance and 
loſs very frequently falls upon thoſe who are 
| leaſt able to bear it, and whom all good men 
'B are particularly anxious to ſave from any de- 
> Afalcation of their little property upon thoſe, 
whom, with the warm and generous aſſiſtance 

of our lay brethren, we are ſcarcely able to 

defend from penury --- upon thoſe, who, to 

borrow an expreſſion of the Scotch epiſcopali- 

ans, might be ſaid to be members of a church 
 profirate et gementis---upon thoſe in ſhort, for 
ä 


The preſent mode reverſes, as it were, the wiſ- 
dom of the patriarch, and leaves the years of plenty to 
feed and fatten at the expence of the years of ſcarcity 
— and here let me juſt obſerve, that an immediate ſuc- 


1 ceſſor, if known, ought, even through intereſt, to 
= ſupport my argument, ſince, as being we may ſuppoſe 
* conſiderably the younger man, he may probably come 
1 in for ſome of the years of ſcarcity, and yet, on the 
1 common calculation of lives, can expect to ſee but 


few, if any, of the years of plenty. 


„ 
whom my excellent tutor, and ſecond father; 

the venerable F HuBBarD ſo feelingly pleaded 
--- mean the relicts, and the ſons of the 
prophets, the progeny of thoſe who ſerved at 
the altar. Are theſe then the objects from 
whom a reverſionary expectant, or a fortunate 
preſentee to a handſome benefice would wiſh 
to derive an undue advantage? Rut it 
is my purpoſe to reaſon, and not to declaim 
I ſhall only obſerve, therefore, that if it were 


otherwiſe, if every clergyman muſt neceſſarily 4 
die rich, yet the argument in point of Juſtice 4 

| would be equally concluſive. *# 
: We have ſeen then, that the allotment given 6 
i to an. incumbent, in it's rude uncultivated 1 
[i | 7 
ſtate 1 
If the above epithet be due to one, whom I have "8 
[| great reaſon to call my /econd Father, my heart tells _ 
| me that I ought not to omit ſaying in this place, that it op 
i was equally applicable to my fir/? and real father — 3 
He indeed kept on the noiſeleſs tenour of his Chriſtian 

| way, and yet zmidſt-the gloom of retirement, he mild 

I and benign virtues, and what we might venture to 

| call a /an#ity of manners were in him ſo conſpicucus 

0 that I gladly embrace an opportunity of recordin 1 

l a Mr PP * 8 ot 
| them, while numbers arc yet alive to teſtify, that this IF 
. a 1 2 17 . bu 
bl does not proceed from the partiality, or blind affection = 
! 5 of a ſon. How different, as Dr. Prieſtley I think ex- 9 
N pre ſſes it, would a Table of Merit ”” turn out 0 be, Mp 
ij from a © Table of Fame! ” Ik 
# "= 
1 7 j is | 7 
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ſtate, covers and comprizes the whole of his 
rights, dues, and intereſts whatſoever, in that 
benefice --- that therefore the money ſunk in 
improvements is a real augmentation of the 
living; whereby after his death it is ſo much 
loſs and injury to his family. We have ſeen 
the danger ariſing from the contingency of his 
early deceaſe, and that there has been a rem- 
edy provided for this particular caſe, which 


does not at all effect the general grievance --- 


we have ſeen too that he ought rather, if poi- 
ſible, to bear a Jeſs than a greater ſhare of this 
burthen --- and laſtly, that it is made to fall 
exactly where every well diſpoſed man would 
be moſt anxious that it ſhould not fall. It now 
remains to conſider whether any adequate 
and effectual remedy can be found, and to ex- 
amine what objections this may be liable to, 
a taſk which I ſhall chearfully undertake, in 
full hope and confidence that the caſe is not 
ſo er as ſome may ſuſpect. 


T ſhall here aſſume the remedy above men- 
tioned, as the firſt rudiments, or eſſay to 
wards the deſired relief; for really I think it is 
no more. The above proviſion, as we have 
ſeen, goes to the taking off of the burthen 
from the fr year, and ſpreading it over the 
frft o one and Fwenty. * Now to encreaſe the be- 

| nefit 
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nefit or juſtice, whatever it be, which is here- 


by procured, nothing more will be neceſſary 


than to extend the term, from twenty one 


years for inſtance to forty one, which will 
much lighten the grievance, by dividing it 


amongſt 2 many more families, and laying 


it on ſome of the profitable years, as well as 


only on the unprofitable ones---and, if to for- 


ty one why not to ninety nine or even for ever? 
which, by removing all inequalities, would 


put all parties on the ſame footing as the 
laity, whoſe heirs equally, and for ever con- 
tribute toward the original improvement, by 
the loſs of the intereſt of that money which 
their progenitor expended upon 1t. 


It may throw ſome farther light on the 
ſubject to conſider two different ſituations of 
the laity, which are not uncommon. The 
firſt is, when a gentleman, at the time of 
encloſing, is poſſeſſed of an eſtate which is 
his all, and independent of which he is una- 
ble to raiſe a farthing for the purpoſe of it's 
improvement. The ſecond is, when, the 
land being ſettled on his eldeſt ſon, it might 
be highly injurious to his younger children, 
ſhould he leflen, or wholly conſume his other 
property to add to this --- a meaſure, which, 
if he is an honeſt man, he cannot take, 

From 
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From the two caſes above ſtated, we ſhall 
be able to gain a true inſight into the ſitu- 


ation of the clergy. Generally ſpeaking, 


perhaps, they are in the former circum- 


ſtance, or unable to raiſe the money ab 


extra; and this would give my argu- 
ment it's full ſtrength, ſince, if, by ſup- 
poſition, an incumbent has nothing to leave 
for the ſupport of his family after his deceaſe, 


it would be ſo much the harder upon him, 


to be denied his proper ſhare of the improve-- 
ment, which might enable him to raiſe, and 
ſecure ſomething for this neceſſary purpoſe. f 


But if we ſuppoſe, as in the latter caſe, 


that the clergyman is able to raiſe the 
caſh from his own perſonal fortune, yet 
ſtill we muſt conſider that the eſtate, with 
reſpect to him, is an entailed eſtate. The 
ſucceſſor of a clergyman may be allowed to 
ſtand in the ſame /ega! relationſhip to him, 


as the eldeſt ſen of n layman, in caſe of an 
entail, does to his father; and conſequently 


the whols family of the former muſt be in 


the ſame predicament as the younger children 


of the latter. If then it is iniquity in the 
one caſe, to take the fortunes of younger 


E children 
+ Should he "Ire juſt to live till the time of the | 


| full improvement's taking place, and no longer, ke 
and his family would be in the ſituation of that lord, 


at the ſiege of Samaria, who was permitted to fee 
the plenty with his eyes, but not to cat thereof. 


E 6 3- 
children, and lay them out upon land which 
is ſettled on their elder brother, muſt it not 
be equally ſo in the other? And if. che law 
permits the layman to avoid ſuch iniquity, 
by charging the money on the premiſes to be 
improved, why ſhould it not grant the ſame 
permiſſion to the clergyman ? 4 The ſame 
care and attention to the proper improvement 
of the premiſes the ſame ſacredneſs of 
caution not to diminiſh them --- is by the a- 
bove ſtatement allowed, and ſuppoſed in both 
caſes ; whereas the claim to a greater degree 
of favour and affection in behalf of an ec- 
cleſiaſtical ſucceſſor than is due to an eldeſt 
ſon, appears, (as might well be expected) 
to be as contradictory to juſtice, as it evi- 
_ dently is to nature. | 
But this is not all---for it ſhould be obſerv- 
ed that the laity have ſometimes adopted the 
above meaſure through caprice, or prejudice, 
or even enmity againſt the next heir. If then 
they, under the ſanction of an aof parliament, 
can charge the expences on the premiſes, right 
Or 


t The laity underſtand this diſtinction far better 
than we do. The mode with them is common ; 
though in ſome caſes the propriety of it's applica- 
tion is not very apparent. But of this a late noble 
lord, not far from this place, might fern us with 
an inſtance, | 
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or wrong, ſurely the clergy might be allowed 
the fame privilege under the ſame ſanction; , 
ſince, with them, it is demonſtrably juſt and 
neceſſary in all caſes ---ſo that, what the laity 
ſhould admit only with a ſcruplous regard to 
Juſtice, the clergy may adopt univerſally 
without any ſcruple at all. The difference 


ariſes from hence It is very poſſible that a 


lay-heir may in reaſon and equity have a right 
to a greater ſhare of the property of his father 
&c. than merely the portion which i is ſeltled 
upon him, and which may be very ſmall; 
whereas it is impaſſible that an eccleſiaſtical ſue- 


ceſſor can have a claim to any more of the 


fortune of his predeceſſor, to whom he is no 
relation, than barely that original eccleſiaſtical 


property, to which both of them have ſuc- 


ceeded by the very ſame right. 


Whenever therefore a proprietor either in 
fa? cannot, or in duty ought not to raiſe money 


45 extra for the improvement of his landed 
property, and yet wiſhes not to forego the ad- 


vantage of an encloſure, his natural and only 
reſource ſeems to be to charge the expences on 
the premiſes themſelves. Thus he neither takes 
from, nor adds to the eſtate ; but leaves it 


juſt as it was, except the advantage procured 
by it's being render'd improveable. Nothing 


{urely 


LY 
ſurely can be more equitable than this --- the 
eſtate encloſes itſelf · the expences requi- 
red ariſe out of the premiſes requiring them 
--- and he only who reaps the profit bears 
the burthen. | 
There are, in general, only zo methods of 
effecting the above purpoſe of charging mo- 
ney on a landed eſtate, the one is by moriga- 
ging the whole, or part of it — and the other 
by /elling off @ portion for the improvement of the- 
remainder. 4 This may indeed appear at firſt 
fight to be a defalcation, or leſſening, of the 
eſtate ( whether lay or eccleſiaſtical ) but 
upon examination it will be found to be far 
otherwiſe. Tf matters are tolerably managed, 
as it is hoped and ſuppoſed: will be the caſe, the 
Increaſe 


t There is ſtill another mode which might be ad- 
opted in the caſe of the clergy, This was ſuggeſted 
to me by one of your lordſtips, who, from being 
rather of a different opinion, yet with a candour and 
liberality, which ever accompanies true genius and 
greatneſs of mind, did me the honour, after a ſhort 
converſation, to acknowledge the juſtneſs of my plea, 
and in conſequence hinted, as a further alternative, 
that“ the pariſh at large might make the cro/5 as well 
as ring fences, and a proper abatement of land be 
allowed, &c. But, as this comes to exactly the 
ſame thing as the other two modes, I mention it only 
for the ſake of bearing teſtimony to the urbanĩty which 
appeared in the manner, as well as love of juſtice in 
the matter of the above communication, 
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increaſe in point of quality will far exceed the 
decreaſe in point of quantity. Something, 
to be ſure, will be ſubſtracted from the bare 
extent of ground, but much more will be ad- 
ded in ſuch perdurable improvements, as 
could not have been otherwiſe procured, con- 
ſiſtently with juſtice. And here it muſt be 
particularly obſerved, that ſuch outgoing will 
bear a very ſmall proportion. to the real in- 
creaſe of value, becauſe, if the actual incum- 
bent is at preſent expected to pay off the ſum 
by inſtalments, within one and twenty years, 
under the ſuppoſition that his increaſe of rent 
will cover, or exceed, and ſo reimburſe (as it is 
called) fuch payment --- how much more 
muſt it exceed, or even overwhelm, as it were, 


| the proportionably trifling deduction in per- 


petuity, and eſpecially after a courſe of years, 
when the improvements are fully eſtabliſhed ? 


We have here two modes of relief, either of 
| which, I hope, will be allowed to be efficaci- 

ous; though, of the two, the latter, namely 
the ſalt of a portion of the land, is certainly 
by far the moſt eligible, as it requires hut 
one trouble, and is not liable to excep- 
tions on account of any future variation in 
the intereſt of money. — But here perhaps 
I ſhall 


LL 
1 Mall be told, that whatever ſtrict right 
or juſtice may be pleaded, yet ſeemingly 


ſo many inconveniencies, and difficulties 


muſt attend a meaſure. of this kind, in the 
caſe of the clergv, that it is in fact a re- 
lief which they will perhaps deſpair of ever 
being able to attain. Whether theſe objecti- 
ons be ſo very unſurmountable, comes next 
to be conſidered. 


The objection which ſtrikes us firſt is, the 
inconveniency of raiſing the ſum required. 


As to the former method, the mortgagee of a 


i 


lay-eſtate can recall his money at pleaſure, or 
ſecure it by forecloſing, neither of which 
can be done in the caſe of church eſtates ; ſo 


that, as few would like to place their money 


on ſuch ſecurity, it muſt be borrowed at a 

great diſadvantage.® The objection is true, 

and the remedy eaſy --- The incumbent 

might be obliged to find the caſh, and ac- 

cept an adequate payment in perpetuity, inthe 

way of quit rent, which, though not redeern- 
| 8 able 


* The ſame, or nearly the ſame, might be ſaid of 
the inconvenience of the preſent mode, fince it would 
be bard to find thoſe whom it would ſuit to receive 
their money back in exactly ſuch and ſuch proportions, 
and within ſuch a limited term, neither more nor leſs. 


IL. 5 f 
able indeed, would be capable of being either 
transferred, or bequeathed. Sums are now 
paid out of livings, and ſometimes without 


any apparent cauſe, (as is unfortunately the caſe 


with regard to that on which I now reſide) ſo 
that an annual charge for the above excellent 
purpoſe, would be no way ſtrange or alarming. 
To the other more eligible mode alſo, viz. that 
of ſale, it might be objected, that poſſibly no 
one could be found at the time to give a 
proper, and ſufficient price for the portion 
of land fo ſet apart; if fo, this likewiſe might 
be eaſily obviated, by the incumbent's being 
obliged, under ſuch a predicament, to buy 
it himſelf at a proper valuation, ſo as to 
make it a part of his private property, 


| Beſides the above ſeeming inconvenienty, 
there is, I find, an idea of danger and inſe- 
curity in the plan J wiſh to recommend. 
<« Fatal experience, it has been ſaid, © has 
taught us, that, among ſo numerous a body 


as the clergy, there muſt be ſome who do 


not act up to that ſtrict principle which their 


profeſſion requires, ſo that, as your Lordſhips 


cannot perſonally attend to the management 
of the-buſineſs, this might open a door for pe- 
culation, and occaſion he injuſtice to fall 
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on poſterity; t for here our former parallel 
ceaſes, ſince tho the layman may be a pro- 


per arbiter between his eldeſt ſon and young- 


er children, a clergyman would not be ſo be- 
tween his own family and an unknown ſucceſ- 
for” This objection would undoubtedly have 
great weight if the ſuppoſition on which 1t 1s 


founded, were true, viz. that a clergyman 
would be wholly, or even in part, entruſted, or 


made a judge in a cauſe where he was alſo a 
party; but as no ſuch ſoleciſin in juriſprudence 


could ever, ſurely, have been in contemplati- 


on, it is not impoſſible but both the ſuppoſi- 
tion, and it's conſequent objection, might 
have eſcaped obſervation, had they not been 
ſuggeſted to me. A man of any principle, 
or feeling, would reject with fear and averſion, 
{o unfair, invidious, and unnatural a power. 
Well then --- what courſe is to be taken in 


ſuch a caſe? Was any man ever refuſed 
Juſlice, merely becauſe he could not properly 


adminiſter it to himſelf ? Shall then ſo reſ- 
pectable a body as the church of England be 


totally * of arbiters, on account of the 


incon- 


t Not that the n of the! injury would be ſo great 
even if this contingence took place. The church 
might thus be robbed of a part of the money raifed ; 


whereas now the 4vho/e is loſt to the poſterity of one 
or more families. | 


331 
inconſiſtency of their being ſuch in their own 
cauſe? This would be n as great a ſoleciien 
as the other. 


If then the clergy ought neither to be de- 
prived of juſtice, nor to adminiſter it for 
themſelves, it follows that others ought to be | 
| appointed to diſpenſe. it to them: and this 
is ſo far from being difficult, that it leads i im- 
mediately to a mode of action as common as 
can well be imagined, namely, that of refer- 
ence and arbitration. An indifferent arbiter ' 
may full as ſafely be truſted to ſettle a matter 
between a clergyman's family and his ſucceſ- | 
for, as a layman amongſt his own children, 
Now, though the queſtion. reſpecting who 
are proper to be appointed arbiters is beſide 
my argument, which goes only to the eſta- 
bliſhing the juſtice of charging the expences 
on the premiſes, yet I cannot help deeming i it 


fortunate for us, that there ſeem to be ſome ]. - 


very unexceptionable ones ready prepared in 
the preſent caſe; it is ſcarcely neceſſary to ſpe- 
cify that I mean the public commiſſioners, "who 
are carefully choſen. as being unbiaſſed - _ 
who act upon oath --- who are the moſt com- 
petent judges of what expence is neceſſary---- 
and to whom the ad juſtment, and award of 
the very allotment itſelf is already confided, 
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1 341 
The above objection could not pollibly be 


meant to depreciate truſt in general, ſince that 


would militate againſt ſome of the eſſentials 
of our conſtitution, ſuch as legiſlation by de- 
legates, trials by juries, &c. and in ſhort would 
tend to the deſtruction of all confidence be- 
tween man and man. Nay, I believe, that 
even a greater degree of truſt is repoſed ac- 
cording to the preſent mode, than would be 
neceſſary in that which I recommend. The 
Biſhop muſt truſt ſomebody to repreſent how 


much money ſhould' be raiſed, and he muſt 
truſt ſomebody in the application or expendi- 


ture of it F --- both which matters would be 


rendered more ſecure by the ſuperadded care 


and attention of the commiſſioners. However 


I am very far from wiſhing to recommend a 


dangerous degree of confidence---the poſſible 
delinquency of a few cannot be too ſtrongly: 


guarded againſt { --- let every precaution be 


+ A leaſe too is 8 liable to danger trom the 
neglect, malverſation, or inſolvency of the tenant, 
and we cannot expect a clerical leaſe to be attended 
to with peculiar exactneſs, fince the family of the 
landlord, like that of the leſſee, has but a ſhort inter- 


| eſt in the premiſes — to ſay nothing of the greater 


danger of colluſion, &c. from the ſame cauſe if dan- 


gers muſt needs be urged on the other ſide. 


If a clergyman is capable of oppreſſin g the family 


ef a * he would feel perhaps ſtill leſs reni- 


* 


P 


[ 5 
-uſed -»- let others be appointed by the biſhop, 
af it be thought neceſſary, as inſpectors of the 
application, &c. All I mean to fay is that 
the great line of equity ſhould be preſerved ; 
chat cextain oppreſſion ſhould not be admitted 
as a guard againſt poſſible peculation; and, in 
Mort, that if the danger in the new mode was 
really great, or even much greater than in the 
old, (which I believe is far from being the 
cafe) yet ſtill we might and ought to ſay from 
the aughaſt authority at juſtitia, ruat cælum. 


As no other particular objections occur at 
Preſent, I muſt here note a few general ones ; 


and firſt, it is neceſſary to obſerve, that ſome 


alarm, and Panic, may probably be excited by 
oy arguments in conſequence of what has hi- 
therto 


as againſt injuring his unknown ſucceſſors. The 


following inſtance of the former, if true, or if only 
_ deemed paſſible, may ſerve to prove the geceſſity of 
ſuch a regulation as I have here taken the liberty to 
bring forward. A preſentee came to a living juſt at 
the time when an encloſure leaſe had expired. Not 
content with the uſual improvements paid for by the 
abatement of his predeceſſor's rent — nor with conſi- 
derable dilapidations on home buildings — he found 
out that a barn was wanting, on the allotment, (which 
the former tenant had perhaps no occaſion for;) he act- 
ually therefore proſecuted the widow on this ground, 
and the law as it now ſtands, ſays my information, 
could afford no relief to the ſufferer ! 
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| therto taken place. *The church, it may be 


ſaid, has already been a gainer by the irregu- 
larity complained of, and, it may be aſked, 

whether the pale muſt be thrown open, and 
the rooted property again torn up, to ſatisfy 
the juſtice for which we are pleading ? ” --- 
T am far from either ſaying, or thinking any 
fuch thing --- There are ſome errors which 
become as it were legalized by preſcription, 


or which, through lapſe of time, and ſhifting 


of parties, cannot conveniently, or even ſafely 
admit of a remedy, F --- The tate has it's 
irregularities, as well as the church, as we may 
inſtance in the inequality of the land tax --- 
but what ſhould we ſay of a miniſter, who 
ſhould attempt to renew and aggravate this 
grievance? If any thing of this nature has 
crept in unawares, no blame will lie on that 
account --- A blot is no blot till it is hit. 
The church may indeed have gained, but it 
has been owing to the ſeveral miſconceptions 
above-noted, ſo that the practice, it is hoped ; 
will be henceforth diſcontinued. Such is 
that 


t As a matter which may kw prove acceptable 
to ſome feeling, and conſcientious patron, I ſhall juſt 
hint, that there is one mode of retribution which 
would be extremely laudable, and that is, the preſent- 
ing to a benefice the ſon, or deſcendant of a clergy- 


man, who may have ſuffered by the old one we have 
been ſpeaking of. 


LO Þ 

that innocent injuſtice, if T may be permitted 
to call it fo, which with real reluctance J have 
been obliged to bring forward, and which, 
however pardonable, ſhould ſurely, when 
pointed out, make us more particularly care- 
ful to avoid any repetitions of it. 


1 ſhall juſt ah notice of another circum- 


ſtance, which may poſſibly operate with ſome 
as an objection; and that is the caſe of parſon- 


age houſes. It may be ſaid, that © money muſt 


be ſunk for the building of theſe in the fame 
manner as for encloſures; and that ſuch build- 
ings may be looked upon as perdurable im- 
provements, &c.” Should theſe caſes be al- 
lowed to be exactly parallel, it would be fo 
far from proving the above plan to be wrong, 
that it would only point out another inſtance 
in which 1t ought to be adopted. The caſe 
of enclo/ing however ſeems to differ mate- 
_ rally from that of building, ſince in the lat- 
ter the incumbent may chuſe his own time. 
and adapt the expences to his own fancy, cir- 

cumſtances, and conveniency ; aſſiſted proba- 
bly by dilapidations from his predeceſſor, and 
leaving to his ſucceſſor, not a preciſe definite 
encreaſe of income, but certain accommoda- 


tions, which may poſſibly be found after all to 
| | 2 
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be ill Judged, or unſuitable. 9 - This by 


the way, may ſerve as a proof, that what I 
have recommended is not of the nature of 
thoſe reformations which are in danger of 


being puſhed too far. 


After all, ſhould any one, ſtill intent on 
gain, perſiſt in thinking that I am not a 


friend to the church, ſince I argue againſt 
one obvious ſource of it's emolument, T am 


free to own that, if the means to be uſed 
ſhould be any thing like oppreſſing the affli&t- 
ed, or «devouring widows' houſes,” I do not 
wiſh ſucceſs on ſuch terms, and eſpecially to 
ſuch a body as the church of England. It 
might indeed continue in ſome inftances to re- 
ceive akind of ſwellor tumour; it mightexpe- 
rience here and there a plethoric fulneſs; but 


then we ſhould remember that this does not a- 


riſe from it's natural aliment, and therefore is 


no good ſign of the ſoundneſs of it's conſtituti- 


Should the lofſes and injuries which the 
church has unfortunately ſuffered be urged as 
a reaſon why it oughtnot to wave any oppor- 
tunities which may appear favourable to it's 
intereſts ; I mall only anſwer that it is more 
bleſſed 


$ T had purpoſed to have ſubmitted a few hints on 
this ſubject by way of appendix, but an unforeſeen 
encreaſe of matter has induced me to defer this inten- 
tion for the p: reſent. 


ER 1 
bleſſed and deſirable, that the church ſhould 


ſuffer than commit injuſlice --- that there is 


reaſon to hope ſuch inſtances will be leſs 
common in future, ſince buſineſs of this kind 


is now more openly carried on, and the mat- 


ter better underſtood and attended to than 
it was formerly - and, in ſhort, that, be 
the conſequences what they will, the dof7rine 


of repriſals, I in ſuch a caſe, and againſt ſuch 


objects, is what could never, I am fan be 
ſeriouſly adopted. 


Before I cloſe my arguments, I beg leave 
to mention one more objection, which, I pur- 


poſely reſerved for this place, becauſe it 
ſeemed to be the ſtrongeſt and moſt plauſible 


that 


t T ſhall here beg leave to inſert a ſhort ſtory as an 


elucidation of the above doctrine. Three genttemen,. 
two of whom were men of buſineſs and reſpeQability, 
and the third, who was an officer, a man of great 
pleaſantry and humour, had married three heireſfes, 
who had been ſhamefully wronged by an iniquitous' 
guardian. Unable to bring the guardian to-auy proper 
ſettling, the huſbands agreed to go to him in a body 
and try to argue him into reaſon and juſtice. This the 
two firſt having tried to do for a long time to no man» 


ner of purpoſe, at laſt the captain, who was the Ajax 


of the embaſſy, concluded the debate by faying « Well 
— I only wiſh ſomebody would make me guardian to 
ſome. helpleſs orphans ; — all that I know is that I'd 
take pretty good care to make myſelf amends.” 


%y 


| . 40 J 
that could be deviſed in exception to our plea. 
« We have ſhewn it may be urged, © that 
the improvement of a lordſhip is tantamount 
to the extenſion of it --- ſo that, the church 
having an undoubted right to a certain pro- 
portion of the whole, if the whole encreaſes, 
the proportionate part ſhould do ſo too. 
Now this is actually effected by the eſtabliſn- 
ed mode; whereas by our new one, whilſt 
all other eſtates are expanding themſelves, 
thoſe of the church alone would be confined 
within their former limits, and, bating the ad- 
vantages of a more eligible ſituation and cul- 
ture, would be no way augmented. Thus 
the church, by not gaining ground as others 
do, would be relatively loſing it, and would 
thereby gradually be deprived of it's proper 
weight and balance in ſociety. All this 
may be true, and I ſhould undoubtedly wiſh 
the church not only to preſerve, but, if poſ- | 
ible, to improve it's revenues --- here how 
ever lies the grand difference --- © Laymen 
have a property which they can juſtly and 
honeſtly employ in purchaſing ſuch improve- 
ment, or encreaſe, while clergymen have not. 
Were the church a body politic, inveſted: 
with funds fairly applicable to ſuch purpoſes, 
all would be well; wherefore, if it ſhould 
make a point of keeping pace with the laity 
| * 


L 4 J 
in this reſpect, there will be no objection, 
provided a general fund is eftabliſhed, inſtead 
of wringing the neceſſary ſupplies from the 
venerable relatives of their deceaſed brethren, 


Such is the train of reaſoning which 1 | 


thought my: duty, in the beſt manner I was 
able, to lay before your lordſhips, and my 
brethren the parochial clergy. And I am 


now, I hope, entitled to draw the concluſions 


which were the great objects of this Appeal, 
namely That there ſubſiſts at preſent a 
very grievous, and oppreſſive inequality in 
the mode of raiſing money for church en- 
cloſures --- that this has been alleviated in- 
deed, but by no means cured by any remedy 


hitherto applied that it may notwithſtanding 


be removed, without any danger or difficulty, 
by ſeveral expedients, but eſpecially by that 


unexceptionable one the ſale of a certain porti- 


on of the allotment for the purpoſe of improving 
the remainder f --- and laſtly that ſuch ſale of 


a portion 


+ This, tho” J have only called it in the title page 


a plan leſs exceptionable than any hitherto adopted“ 
is however what I hope | may now term, as unexcep- 
tionable as can be imagined for a thing of this nature. 

If it ſhould be thought, as a very ingenious and much 


eſteerged friend has juſt now hinted to me after the for- 


mer ſheets were printed off, that * I might as well not 
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a portion, as aforeſaid, is ſo far from being 
any DEFALCATION of the Church's property 
that the neglecting to do ſo is, and muſt be, 
a great, and evident DEFALCATION of the 
property of it's individual members, and 
their relatives ” 


truſting from the known, and perhaps I 
might ſay unrivald candour and liberality of 


the church of England, that ſhould any fur- 


ther objection occur (which I hope will not 


be the caſe) I may be indulged with an inti- 


mation of it (as the law would direct in ſimi- 
lar caſes) before it be ſuffered to have any 
weight to the prejudice of my clients. 


I muſt now, before I conclude, requeſt to 


Here then I ſhall. 
reſt the main argument, humbly hoping and - 


be indulged in a few obſervations on our con- 


nection with the laity; and the conſequent ſe- 


curity of the church, as far as they apply to 


the preſent queſtion, which if interwoven with 


the argument might have interrupted it too 


much. 


have mentioned any other expedient, ſince this was ſo 


concluſive ”” 1 ſhall only fay that endeavoured ſtrong- 


Iy to mark the preference; and am in hopes that the 
having pointed out a method far ſuperior to the preſent 
mode, tho* not comparable to that which I reccom- 


mend, may have the effect of an a for/iori argument. 


CY 
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That every well-difpoſed layman will wiſh 
well to the church, fo long as it anſwers, in a 
proper degree, the high purpoſes of it's ap- 
pointment, is an axiom that needs no diſcuſ- 
fion. The ſame good principle, however, 
might tend to detach them from it's intereſts, 
ſhould any obliquity be obſerved in it's pro- 
ceedings; nor will I conceal that it would not 


redound much to it's credit, ſhould it appear 


to be acquiring property by a kind of mort- 
main, however defenſible, & without an open 
and ingenuous acknowledgement of this cir- 
cumſtance. 


The revenues of the church are little e- 
nough, (expences of education, and extra out- 
going conſidered) and indeed, in many caſes, 
too little to ſupport it's conſequence and reſ- 
pectability, tho' they appear more conſidera- 
ble than they are, owing to the temporal for- 
tunes of many of it's members and yet, in the 
courſe of converſing on the preſent ſubject, it 
was hinted to me, that ſome nefarious miniſter 
may 1 ariſe, who may be tempted to 

ſeize 

$ Suppoling the property we are ſpeaking of could 
be fairly procured, it would not be liable to the com- 
mon objections repecting mortmain ; fince It is ac- 


quired de nowo, and would only tend, as we have ſeen, 


to preſerve, or reſtore the original and juſt balance 
between lay and eccleſiaſtscal eſtates. 
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ſeize on ſuch a bait --- If this ſhould ever be 


the caſe, we may remember that 1t would be 


the firſt time; & nor is this I hope at all 
likely, ſince the liberal ſpirit of the church 


ſeems ſo congenial to that of the conſtitution, 


that it is moſt probable they will ſtand or fall 
together. --- Why the above ſuſpicion was 
thrown out I do not know, but, if thete are 
ſuch ſuſpecters, let me aſk them on their own 


principles, what they are doing by the preſent 


injurious mode of encloſing ? Are they not 
encreaſing this ſuppoſed bait, and, if poſſible, 
inviting the danger, ſo as in the end, perhaps, 
with the property of individuals, the more 
fully to gorge the maw of ſome inſatiable 


ſtate-leviathan: ? 


I ͤ think J recalls an obſervation, that 
church revenues not only may be, but per- 
haps have been enjoyed by every family of 

$ It may afford information to fome of my readers, 


tha” not to thoſe whom I more particularly addreſs, if 
I juſt obſerve here, that the depredations, which the 


church formerly ſuffered, were not committed by any 


monarch or miniſter whatſoever, but'by* that falſe fa- 
ther, and grand corrupter of the Chriſtian world, the 
Pope of Rome ; and this for the ſake of enriching 
two very different forts of men, namely, the torpid 
tribe of monkiſk reptiles (thoſe bitter enemies of the 
ehurch, tho' by ſome ignorantly confounded with it} 


- 


| Es. 
any ſtanding in the kingdom” & Permit me 


= 
and the ſeveral orders of knights who had been his 
 myrmidons in the holy Wars. The ſecular clergy 
Biſtops and pariſh Prieſts" ſays Geddes in his Tracts 


Vol 3 Page 60 * were trampled upon by monks and 


_ cardinals, as if they had been the offscourings of the 
earth, and were by them,. to enrich the monaſteries, 
reduced to great poverty, which {till lies heavy &e. --- 
| whoſe tythes having been taken from them by ſuch 
Popes, and beſtowed on monaſteries, were not reſtored 
to them at the diſſolution of thoſe bodies, as it were to 
be wiſhed they had been, and that they by whom the 


monaſteries were diſſolved, had been ſatisfied with all 


the lands they found them in poſſeſſion of, but had re- 
turned all the tythes to the vicars. --- And Fuller ſays 
in his Holy Wars (p 258) that the Pope exempted 
fix and twentie thouſand manours in Europe, belong- 
ing to the Templars and Hoſpitallers from paying any 
tythes to the prieſt of the pariſn; ſo that many a mi- 
niſter in England ſmarteth at this day. for the holy 
Warre.” Henry VIII. indeed, inſtead of reſtoring theſe 
poſſeſſions to the church, beſtowed them on his nobles 
and favourites, but then this was owing to his dread 
of the power and intrigues of the ſame enemy of the 


church If they will not fight, ſaid he, for their religi- 


on, they will for their property —— Hence thoſe ex- 
emptions of what have been abbey lands from paying 
tithes, and hence. thoſe lay-impropriations, which ſome 
now look upon as a ſecurity to the church. 


5 The laity therefore as children, or executors of cler- 
gymen, may be /uffzrers by the old mode, but as pa- 
rents of future rectors, they may, in their offspring, be 
zainers by it, tho' in a manner irregular and oppreſſive 
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to add to this, on the ſubject of ſecurity, that 
many livings are as it were ſecularized by 
purchaſe, (not that I mean to determine on 
the propriety of that mode) --- and beſides, 
a ſmall acquaintance with political cauſes and - 
effects may ſerve to ſnew, that the ſuperior 
proſperity, glory, and liberty of this nation, 
is owing primarily, and in a ſupreme degree, 
to the ſuperior weight and reſpectability of 
our gentry, and middle ranks of people f 
a body of which the church conſtitutes ſo 
large and important a part, and with which 
it is ſo interwoven, and connected both in 
ſpirit and intereſt, that how any miniſter could 
be able to cruſh the one and yet preſerve the 
other, is beyond my comprehenſion. --- Be 
this as it may, our ſafety would at all events 
be ill conſulted, by admitting the ſmalleſt rot- 
zen parts into oureccleſiaſtical conflitution. 


Iwill not ſcruple to aſſume both theſe caſes as fa- 
vourable to my argument, ſince either of them muſt be 
| ſufficiently 3 to well-diſpoſed minds. 


+ Sill the importance of our ſubject returns upon 
us, ſor if the proſperity and independance of our mid- 
dle ranks of people be ſo eſſential to our conſtitution, 
then ſurely the children of the inferior clergy, than 
whom no part, perhaps, of vur gentry deſerve greater 
reſ pect, ſhould not be the deprived of their little means 
of emerging from obſcurity, or ſupporting — 
under it. | | _ 
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Far be it however from me, to inculcate 5 
any thing like a preſumptuous notion of ſe- 


curity, and confidence — no the ſtability 
and welfare of the church muſt ariſe from 
within; and let every young man who is inten- 
ded for orders, or juſt entering on the miniſ- 
try, be warned, and exhorted deeply to con- 


ſider, that it is upon the individual conduct of 


it's members that the church muſt depend for 


it's proſperity. The licentiouſneſs which 


has of late pervaded our great ſchools, and 
univerſities preſents, I muſt own, a very 


gloomy proſpect both for church and ftate;F 
but 


* This may be called it's internal ſecurity, and is 
by far the moſt important. The Chorch however 
has alſo an external ſecurity, which conſiſts in placing 


it's revenues on the ſafeſt and moſt con venient footing. 


Of this 1 may poſſibly ſpeak hereafter, tho? I have put- 
poſely avoided it here, becauſe my preſent ſubj:, o- 
verlooking all ſuch trivial concerns as the . tithe cf 
herbs *' &c. has reſpe@ only to thoſe weightier mat- 
ters of the law © JupGceMeNT and Macy. 


$ As Mr. Cowper the poet has reproached the great 
ſchools and univerſities with want of diſcipline, he 
might properly be aſked, where he finds any diſcipline 
remaining? Tho' the governing parties are as actire 


and aſſiduous, perhaps I might ſay even more ſo than 
they formerly were, yet it is analarming truth that our 


Public ſeminaries are deeply infected with that want of 
| 5 order 
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but I only mean to hint, that ſhould we ever 


be ſo far abandoned by heaven as that the 
former ſhould ſink into corruption, this would 
only render it ſo much the more irrational to 
perſiſt in embarking private property on a 


veſſel confeſſedly feeble, and not likely long 


to weather out the ſtorms it muſt neceſſarily 
meet with. 


Above all it is moſt eſſential to remember, 
that * vain is the help of man” independent 
of THar BEING, whoſe we more peculiarly 
are, and who has hitherto ſo perceptibly (1 
may ſay) defended us, however. unworthy, in 
all our difficulties and dangers. Our con- 
duct then ought always to be regulated by a 
ſtrict regard to Him who © is of purer eyes 
than to behold iniquity ”--- nor can I think 
I ſhould have done my duty, had I omitted 


order which has been ſo injurious to the ſtate in gene- 
ral, and of which I myſelf have narrowly obſerved the 
riſe and progreſs in one of theſe learned bodies. 


Much more good, however, might be done by finding 
out ſome method of enabling the inſtruRers of our 
youth to perform what they ſo much wiſh, than by load- 


ing them with abuſe for not doing what is by no means 
In their power. --- Sec the above gentleman excellent- 
ly anſwered in Two Sermons, by my very worthy and 
dear friend the Rev. J. Lettice late Fellow of Sidney 


College Cambridge, juſt printed at the univerſity preſs 


for Merrill, White, Robſon, &ec. 


to 


ded 


[4 


to ſuggeſt, that it would ſurely be a — 


impropriety ſhould the church preſume to 
expect, that He would give permanency 
to any part of it's poſſeſſions, which might 
not ariſe, ſtrictly ſpeaking, out of it's juſt and 
eſtabliſhed rights, 


— . — * 
\ A 


2 It is neceſſary to acknowledge, that the 
Th above recommended is not abſolutely 
original ; ſo that the credit of having brought 


it forward into public notice, is all that can 


be aſpired to in the preſent publication. Seve- 
ral very worthy and reſpectable gentlemen 
have already adopted this mode; and it has 


always been ſanctioned by the legiſlature ; 


tho”, thro' the paucity of the inſtances, it has 
not yet, it ſeems, been regarded with that at- 
tention which the importance of the ſub- 
ject requires. 


Struck with the equity and neceſſity of the 


meaſure, as above illuſtrated, I had determi- 
ned to prefer a clauſe of this kind in an inten- 


ded encloſure-bill in which I was concerned; i 


+ At Denton, Lincolaſhire. 
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having pledged myſelf by letter to a OY 


man who was alſo concerned, that I would af- 
terwards attempt a thorough diſcuſſion of the 
fubject, at a time when ſelf-intereſt would 


not be looked upon as one of my mo- 
tives. It was however hinted to me, that 
this, for want of previous diſcuſſion, might 
poſſibly impede, or endanger the bill --- and 
yet, in a caſe where the nature of the ſor}, and 
the quantity of waſte ground, particularly 
point out the propriety of encloſing --- where 


no diſſenting voice, nor any complaints or 
apprehenſions are heard --- where the incum- 


bent has been treated with the utmoſt open- 


_ neſs and liberality by the gentlemen who are 


proprietors, and whom he has the honour 
and happineſs to call his friends --- and where 
the rights of the church are intruſted in the 
moſt approved and unexceptionable hands ; 
(all which is true in the inſtance alluded to) 
in ſuch a caſe, ſurely that muſt be an erro- 
neous ſtatement which ſuppoſes, that the bill 


could be injured by including a moft equita- 


ble requiſition, merely becauſe it is (ſeeming- 
ly) novel, and has accidentally not been ſuf- 
ficiently noticed --- eſpecially ſince the being 


ve is eſſential to reformation ; and want of 


notice is a misfortune to any plan, which muſt 


approve and recommend itſelf in proportion to 
it's 


1 


it's being attended to. The above ſuſpicion 


however, together with ſome delays, which 


thro' accidental circumſtances, without any 
oppoſition or general objection, have hap- 


pen'd to the particular bill above mentioned, 


have induced me without further loſs of time, 
and whether I may be intereſted in the queſ- 
tion or not, thus humbly and ſeriouſly to ſub- 


mit the foregoing argument to your Lord- 


ſhips and my brethren of the church of Eng- 
land - hoping and truſting that what I 
have recommended, has ſufficiently appeared 


to be eſſential to the rights of the beneficed 


clergy propitious to the true intereſts of 
the church, as well as of humanity --- and 
injurious to no one. 
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